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Self-Governance Tribes Begin 
Planning And Budget Research 
With The Indian Health Service 


The effort to expand the Trihat 
Self ■Governance Demonstration 
Project to include programs and 
Functions cf the Indian Health Service 
(IHS) has begun with the 
establishment of a planning group 
comprised of seven representatives 
from the Self-Governance Project 
Tribes. The planning group members 
represent a geographic cross-section 
of Self-Governance Tribes, and serve 
as a working team for all the Self 
Governance Tribes. 

The working group was created during a January 
meeting in Phoenix, A7„ at which the Self-Governance 
Tribes arid IHS discussed the tasks required in the 
recently enacted Public Law 102-134, which authorized 
the Secretary oF Health and Human Services to conduct a 
study on the feasibility of expanding the Self Govern a rice 
Demonstration Project to include activities, programs, 
functions and services of the IHS. 

The group is made up of Jim Danielson, Cherokee 
Nation, Tehlequah, OK: Edith Manning. Shoshone-Paitfte 
Tribes, Owyhee, INV: Diana Fairbanks. Mille Lacs Tribe, 
Onamia, MM; Lorerta Dullard, Kawerak. Nome, AK: Henry 
Cagey, Lummi Nation. Bellingham, WA: and Joe 
DeLaCruz. Quinault Nation, Taholah, WA. 

The planning group, in collaboration with Doug Black, 
IHS Associate Director for the Office of Tribal Affairs and 
his staff, is creating a plan nulling how a ^500,000 IHS 
budget set aside will be expended. Congress in its 1992 
fiscal year appropriations directed IHS to use ^500,000 to 
reimburse Self Governance Tribes for planning activities 


that could lead to a future IHS Self 
Governance Demonstration Project. 

Black said, “We re working (with 
the tribes) to develop a plan of action 
to spend that 5-500,000. We re now 
tiying to develop that (mutually 
agreed) scope of work." 

The Tribes (at the Phoenix 
meeting) in a cooperative agreement 
(of their own) designated the 
Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma to 
administer the activities (provided for 
by 5 500,000) for the benefit of dll the 
tribes." Black said, 

The 17 Self-Governance Tribes, rather than thinly 
spread the IHS money among alt the Tribes for planning 
activities, chose to channel the money to n single Tribe in 
order to get the best planning possible with the available 
funds. 

Black said. "The group is working to develop a scope 
of work for a grant that will eventually be awarded to the 
Cherokee Nation. We're hopeful that it (research and 
planning activities) will be accomplished before the end 
of the fiscal year. I expect the work will be done in 
phases." 

Joe DeLaCruz of the Quinault Nation, said th3t in 
developing the scope of work, "The first thing we have io 
do is get a handle on their (IHS) budget, from the service 
areas all the way to Rockville, MD. Basically (the budget 
research) is the major part of what we have to do first." 

He said IHS has given the Tribes an outline of its 

See Planning And Budget. ..Page 2 


Planning and budget research of 
IHS by Self-Governance Tribes 
could lead to a future IHS Self- 
Governance Demonstration 
Project, giving Tubes access to 
IHS activities* programs* 
functions and services* 
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Planning And Budget Research With IHS 

Continued FrornFage 1 


generic budget categories and information it will provide. 
There will be much budget research end analysis as 
Tribes begin considering implementation scenarios, he 
said. 

DeLaCruz noted that research and analysis of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs budget during the First years of 
the Self-Governance Project took over two years, and in 
many respects remains an ongoing activity. 

This work on the IHS budget is necessary to create a 
foundation from which the Tribes can plain before they 
start negotiating with IHS for program funds, he said. 
"Without performing this analysis we would be doing a 
disservice to ourselves and to the Tribes." 

DeLaCruz said this groundwork must be done before 
the Tribes Jaunch into Compacts and Annual Funding 
Agreements with IHS. though some Tribes at the Phoenix 
meeting, said DeLaCruz, "wanted to move right in and 
lake over a clinic or a hospital." 

hie said the Tribes want the effort with iHS to move 
forward without delay. "We don't intend to let them drag 
their feet on this. IHS has committed to this, and so 
far... there has been a spirit of cooperation." 

That attitude, sard DeLaCruz, seemed to carry over into 
a late March meeting in Denver with IHS. "We wanted to 
look at die budgets for '91 , '92, '93, and "94, how they 
break down those budgets, how they spend every penny. 
We had an excellent meeting, and they gave us excellent 
information” he said. 

Compared with the often Frustrating experience with the 
BIA in the early years of the Self-Governance Project, 
DeLaCruz said, "Things seem to be going much 
smoother with IHS as far as the spirit of cooperation." 

The one disturbing problem encountered so far, he 
said, is an IHS solicitor's opinion that would keep the 
Cherokee (Nation from serving as the Tube designated by 
the Self-Governance Tribes to represent them in 
administering the activities of a planning grant. DeLaCruz 
said the Tribes are working to remedy that problem. 

Black said IHS is working to get the project off to a 
good start. He said the Denver meeting was planned "to 
acquaint the Self 'Governance Tribes with the II IS 
burigeL.the process, the specifics.., the money that's 
appropriated to IHS, and h.ow we spend it (the IHS 
headquarter's budget}. We are really trying to- accelerate 
this process," he said. 

Black said IHS is currently handling the requirements 
of Self-Governance through the Office of Tribal Affairs, 
and has requested in its 1993 budge; justification five Full- 
time positions for Self-Governance activities, Those 
positions won’t be available, if the proposal is approved, 
until next fiscal! year, which of course starts on Oct. 1 " 


He said the decision on when and if IHS will establish a 
separate Office of Self Governance hasn't yet been made. 
"I don't know whether the decision will be to create a new 
Office of Self-Governance... or have them work on Self- 
Governance From the existing office. Were not far 
enough along into that to know which direction will be 
taken." Black said. 

And what about an IHS post equal to the one filled by 
William La veil in the Interior Department's Office of Self 
Governance? Black said, That decision will be made 
when, and if in fact, the decision is made to create an 
Office of SelF-Governance." 
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INewsEetter Of The 

Tiibal Scif-G over nance Demonstration 
Project 

This newsletter Is a publication of the Tribal 
Self-Governance Demonstration Project. Tt is 
produced and circulated by the project to 
Inform Indian Nations and those affected by 
Self-Governance about the Tribal Self 
Governance Demonstration Project, its goals 
and its progress. For information, write to: 

Maureen Kinley, Coordinator 
Communication & Education Project 
Tribal Self-Governance Demonstration Project 
Lummi Indian Business Council 
261 6 Kwina Road 
Bellingham, Washington 95226 
(206)647 6223 
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Tribes Can Do 
So Much Better 
Running Their 
Own Affairs... 


For the Hoopa Tribe there was no question about 
embracing the concept of Self Gove rnance + Years of bad 
Federal-Tribal relations had the Tribe looking for a better 

way to function. 


For the Hoopa Tribe of northern California, the Tribal 
Self-Governance Demonstration Project couldn't have 
come at a better time. 

Dale Risling Sr., chairman of the 2,1 00-member tribe, 
said the Self-Governance Project seemed a solution to a 
very bad relationship the Tribe was enduring with the 
Federal government, 

Risling. who is in his second consecutive term as Tribal 
Chairman, was a member of the tribal council when the 
Self-Governance effort nationwide got started. 

"I picked up the reigns when I took over three years 
ago. I thought the concept was great and would suit 
Hoopa well. We've had some really bad Federal-Tribal 
relations here in the past We didn't do well. What that 
means is that the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) agency 
office serviced 1 ? Tribes. We had to compete with those 


Tribes “ said Risling. 

That continual competition with other Tribes, plus a 
series of lengthy court cases that placed the BIA in 
control of reservation resources, effectively kept the 
Hoopas From management of the Reservation's natural 
resources— timber and fish— for a number of years. 

The court cases were resolved in 1 988 by Congress 
enacting the Hoopa-Yurak Settlement Act, which gave 
dear title to Hoopa lands and natural resources., 

"After we got our reservation back in 1938 and started 
to manage our resources, we found out that there was 
very little support from the BIA, which had managed 
them on behalf of the tribe during the litigation. We also 
found out that they had minimal resauces (funds or 
personnel) for us to use," Risling said, 

See Tribes Cart Do... Page 4 
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T ribes Can Do So Much Better,.. 

Continued From Page 3 


The reason foi- this, he said, rs thal the bureau 
resources were already spread very thin. ' California is by 
far the lowest funded (BIA) area in the nation, and the 
northern California Agency is a multi-Tribe agency with 
IV tribes competing for scarce funds." 

At this point, said Risljng. "We Felt that if there’s 
another way of dealing with the Federal government, we 
really wanted to look at it because the current system 
wasn't working." 

The Self-Governance Project offered a different way of 
doing tilings, he said. 'The concept would eliminate three 
or four different layers of bureaucracy. We would he 
dealing with an office in Washington, D.C.. and not with 
an Agency or an Area office. That pretty much reflected 
my personal feeling, and the members of the Tribal 
Council looked at it the same way. There was unanimous 
agreement.” 

Risling said among other Tribes there may have been 
some hesitancy to embrace the concept of self- 
governance, "But at Hoopa, because we had tins recent 
very bad problem with the Federal government, there 
wasn’t much debate about whether we should try a 
different approach." 

Cutting Out Middlemen 

The opportunity to try a different approach to 
managing Tribal affairs so far has been positive at hfoopa, 
Risling said. "Were really enjoying this new relationship 
that we have. I his is our second year of our 
compact...and we deal with the Assistant Secretary’s 
office (Office of Self-Governance), cutting out the Agency 
and the Area office." 

"We’ve managed to take over some programs that wo 
didn't contract previously, such as the Fire Suppression 
Program, and were managing our portion of Federal 
roads money,” he said. 

Being a limber Tribe, fighting forest fires is an 
important part of planning and management. The Fire 
Suppression Program, he said, previously was handled by 
tiie BIA, and "one of the major reasons that prevented 
the Tribe- from contracting (to operate and manage the 
program) was we didn't have deep pockets. We didn't 
have money or access to Federal resouces to fight a 
major fire. If we needed $1 million to fight a fire, the Tribe 
could have faced serious financial problems. 

"We were able to negotiate (under tile Self-Governance 
Project) with the Federal government and gain access to 
those deep pockets," he said, acquiring nor only direct 
pregram funds that the Bureau would have spent on 
such a program, but indirect funds as well. 

Setter Social Services 

The tribe has also been able to expand and create new 


services for Us Tribal members, unencumbered by 
Federal restrictions and stipulations about how and where 
funds can be spent. 

’"Because we have the ability to set our own funding 
priorities, we've been able to boost our senior (citizens') 
program and also create a youth program." said Risling. 

"Cinder the old system we would receive money 
earmarked for certain areas (on specific activities). (inder 
Self-Governance wo receive our funding in one lump 
sum, and we can program it where we want... we set our 
own priorities. We couldn't do that under the old SLA 
(P.L. 93-635) contracts." 

Better Assistance To Scholars 

Finding funds for tribal members who want to attend 
college has always been a problem, said Risling. "How 
we’re able to provide more (financial) assistance to our 
college kids to help them meet college costs." 

Previcnusy, said Risling, 'Because of very low Bureau, 
funding coming in earmarked for higher education, we 
had to contribute a lot of the Tribe's own (financial) 
resources. That becomes difficult when you spread Tribal 
money among .all the Tribal programs." . 

Frustrations As Well 

Though the Hoopa's experience through the Self- 
Governance Project for the most part has been positive, 
there are frustrations as well 

"One of tlte most frustrating things that we’ve found." 
said Risling, "is we re supposed to be able to go through 
the BIA, from Agency to Area lo Washington, B).C., 
to.. .track Hoopa's share of Bureau funds. We’re still trying 
as hard as we can to do that, i he BIA doesn't have a 
system, an allocation system, to do that. Their system of 
distributing money doesn't have rhyme or reason. 1 

"Because we’re unable to identify Oui share of the 
funds (for Self-Governance negotiations), we have to go 
to Congress for shortfall funds to apply to our Self- 
Governance agreements in order to make our compact 
work," he said. 

"If anything is going to break this Project, it will be (Ihe 
inability to gain access to BIA funds Tribes are eligible to 
receive.) Congress is going to give shortfall money only 
for a limited time,” Risling said, and wither j 1 a shortfall 
cushion. Tribes will have no where to go to get money- 
enough to effectively manage their Self-Governance 
programs. This predicament provides no secure base of 
funding. Tribes will never be able to adequately plan for 
the future until a stable, predictable funding base is 
established. 

Another d envelopment of the Self-Governance Project 
See Tribes Can Do.„.Page 5 
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Tribes Can Do So Much Better*.. 

Continued From Page 4 


that bothers Ri sling is its leapfrogging growth In the 
number oF Tribes participating. In its original form, the 
Self-Governance Project involved 10 l ribes, then 20, end 
now it's up to 30. Rising said though Congress has 
authorized the nur nber of Tribes participating in the 
project, the increase lias been pushed by the BIA. 

"The project has expanded and expanded.,, and seems 
to have lost its demonstration concept, which was to take 
a select number of Tribes" through this Project to 
measure its merits, to see if it would work effectively. 

"They’re trying to make it into a full-fledged project, 
and it has lost its demonstration characteristics. It is also 
creating competition among (participating) Tribes again, 

It makes it very difficult to monitor the original 
demonstration concept, because it is now so broad," said 
Risiing 

Tribes are competing for Shortfall money, the arena 
filled with 30 tribes is now a large one— these are the 
things that play into the hands of the BIA. he said. 

Bureau Resistance Persists 

3 hough top BIA administrators, lire Congress, the 
President, and the Interior department have all voiced 
Support for the Self-Governance Project, there continues 
to be a lack of BIA support as a whole for the project. 
Risiing said. 

"I think Eddie Brown (Assistant Interior Secretary for 
Indian Affairs), the Interior Department at the top, have 
l>een very supportive of the Self-Governance concept, but 
that has not filtered down, BIA people have, and we’ve 
witnessed this, been telling other Tribes at conferences. 


'You’re money is going out to the Self-Governance 
Tribes."’ 

"The BIA can send out messages that will cause a lot 
of tribes to look at Self-Governance in a negative light. 
We need to continue to educate Tribes that we re not 
taking any of their money," he said. 

This attitude of resistance by the rank and file of BIA 
employees can hurt the Self Governance Tribes if they 
lower their guard, said Risiing. 

As an example, he said, new forestry funds coming 
through the BIA are being put entirely into the Bureau 
system, with none of the funds being considered lor the 
Self Governance Tribes. “If we're not alert, well be 
purposely bypassed in the allocation process again. 
That's just an example of how we (compact tribes) can 
be treated unfairly." he said. The Title III law specifically 
authorizes Self Governance Tribes eligibility tor new 
programs at increased funding. 

Rising said though he and his Tribe are, of course, 
focused on the Self -Governance effort of the Hoopa, they 
are very supportive of Tribal Self-Governance on a broad 
scope. “Tribes can do so much better running their own 
affairs... they can cut out a lot of bureaucratic waste." 


"As far as were concerned, it should become a. 
permanent program, and we will probably stick with the 
Self-Governance approach For as long as we can. It would 
be a sad day iF we had to give up this arrangement," 
Risiing said. 
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Sac And Fox Nation Takes On 


Self-Governance In Stride 


I he way the Sac and Fox Nation sees it after two 
years of contracting under Public Law 9 3 -633 Lo operate 
all of the programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
Shawnee .Agency in central Oklahoma, its participation in 
the Tribal Self-Governance Demonstration Project is just 
another step in its move to total tribal sovereignty. 

The Sac and Fox Nation is one of five Tribes of the 
Shawnee Agency, that in S 9RB decided to band together 
and contract to operate the programs of the entire BIA 
Agency. The Tribe took over its share of the Agency 
programs and services in 1909, These 10 programs 
included key functions such as Tribal Government 
Services, Social Services. Realty and Tribal Operations. 
Serial years earlier die tribes had contracted to operate 
other programs, including the Courts, Police and the 


Horne Improvement Program. 

Paula Williams-Gomez, Tribal Administrator for the 
2,300 member Sac and Fox Nation, said the Tribe at the 
time it was involved with the P.L 93-638 contracting 
effort viewed it as something good. "I think they (Tribe) 
looked at it as another step in exercising their 
sovereignty," she said. 

Contracting tinder P.L 93-638 

There were, of course, some things the T rifoe had to 
address to make the contracting arrangement work, the 
most critical being accepting the responsibility of 
operating programs that for decades had been run by the 
BIA. It was a responsibility that virtually had lo be learned. 

See Sac And Fox Naiionu.Page. 6 
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Sac And Fox Nation. ..Self-Governance 

Continued from Page 5 


The Tribe learned quickly, said Williams-Gomez, and 
exercising this new found sense of responsibility allowed 
die Sac and Fox Nation to increase services to its people 
under the contract! rig arrangement 
She cited the General Assistance Program, which 
under the BIA provided only minimal service, By cutting 
out the high administrative and overhead costs carried by 
the BIA, the Tribe was able to increase field service by 
almost 200 percent, “We were more directly accountable 
to the Federal government and tribal members for our 
actions, as all Tribal governments should be," she said- 
The ability of the Tribe to operate the Agency 
programs under P.L. 9.3-633 contracts, however, came 
with strings attached. The way the funds for the programs 
were spent was tightly controlled by the BIA. said 
Williams-Gomez, but even more inhibiting was the 
extensive reporting and the regulations. And most of 
ail.. .the internal policy of the Bureau, not merely its 
dealing with i regulations, but how they interpreted the 
policyT 

This put the Bureau In a position where ii tried to 
dictate how programs should be administered- A case in 
point said Willi ams-Gomez: " They tried to include in the 
contracts the stipulation that we would abide by the BIA 
manuel. We have our own policies and procedures, we 
felt they are adequate-’’ 

"They also wanted to dictate that we pay our 
employees using their salary scale, she said, which 
would have been financially difficult for the bribe. She 
added that the Bureau also wanted the Tribe to adhere to 
its employee qualification standards, a move that would 
have eliminated many Tribal members from contract 
program jobs. The Tribe was bound by regulations and 
policies interpreted by the Agency whose programs were 
now operated by the Tribe, she said. 

Self-Governance Came Along 

In 1990, the Tribe seized the opportunity to become a 
participating Tribe in the Self-Governance Demonstration 
Project. "For us. It was just another step in the process of 
sovereignty— Self-Governance, We would be operating all 
of the same programs,'' 

The Sac and Fox (Nation completed its Planning Phase 
of the Project In short time, began to negotiate with the 
Interior Department's Office of Self-Governance in March 
1991 , and had Its Compact in final form six months later. 
The Self-Governance Demonstration Project differs 
from contracting under P.L. 93-6.38 in two major areas, 
said Williams-Gornez- The Tribe gets to redesign the 
programs at its own discretion, and funds to administer 
the programs are controlled by the Tribe. 

"In the area of redesigning programs, 1 think the Self- 


Governance Project is a huge step up from the 638 
method of contracting. Our Education Department has 
already redesigned its program based on the needs of 
our people. Mow we' re in the midst of working on the 
Johnson O'Malley Program, and redesigning the Home 
Improvement Program,” she said, 

As for the ability of the Tube to spend funds for the 
programs os it sees fit. there are still spending guides the 
Tribe must follow, but they are a far cry from the method 
used under P.L. 93-638, 

Instead of needing BIA approval for virtually every 
dollar spent on the program, the Tribe under the Self- 
Governance Project follows guidelines that states and 
local governments follow for managing Federal :unds. 

This, said Williarns-Gome?., has eliminated delays 
experienced when the Tribe contracted under P.L, 93- 
633. As an example, she said, if the Tribe wanted to 
transfer funds from a travel category to higher education 
so a Tribal college student could stay in school, the 
required budget modification and approval under P.L. 93- 
636 could take three months. By then, the student likely 

would have dropped out of school. Under th e Selik 

Governance Project spending guidelines, the funds can 
be more easily and quickly moved because the decision 
is the Tribe's to make. 

Despite this Tribal determination approach to 
managing and operating reservation programs under the 
Self-Governance Project, the BIA is still very much in 
evidence, since it must interpret the policies that drive the 
project. “Of course, we still have that now.Jn how the 
Bureau interprets Self-Governance.” said Williams-Gomez, 

The idea of getting the BIA off the Tribe's hack when it 
comes to managing and operating invidua! programs 
hasn't moved the Tribe to let up its guard- We still 
require the same internal reporting from program 
directors as we did before. And something were very 
serious about is financial accountability. If a Tribe isn't 
prepared for it, it can slip uw-ay from them really quickly, 
she said. 

if there is one thing that will contribute to the demise 
of the concept of Self-Governance as it is promoted by 
the Self-Governance Project, she said, it will be poor 
financial accountability. 
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William Lavell Keeps It Simple 



WTIJiam Lavell 


him as someone in a position to help them attain true 
self 'governance without jeopardising a future career. 

Lavell doesn't bother himself with what others might 
think, he only is concerned about how effective the Tribal 
Self-Governance Demonstration Project can be at doing 
what it is intended to do— allow Indian Tribes to govern 
themselves without constraints and interference from the 
federal government. 

The Self-Governance Project is really very simple, Lavell 
said. Essentially, it says to the tribes, "You design the 
programs, you decide where to put the money. That’s the 
thrust of tire whole program, Early on 1 decided that this 
is their (tribes') program; they thought of it, we didn't." 

"We didn't expect the project to start full blown, we 
decided to start without regulations because the statute is 
sample and dear, (It's a demonstration project) ,We were 
going to try to evolve the regulations as the project 
progressed." he said. 

At this point. Lavell said, the Tribes and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) find themselves embroiled over 
several issues— the hottest of which involves negotiating 
for funds from the BIA so the Tribes can manage and 
operate reservation programs. 

The Process Of Negotiation 


The Office of Self-Governance in the Interior 
Department is perceived as different things by different 
people, but it is generally agreed the position it takes on 
tribal SdfGovemance issues and the general bent of its 
philosophy is determined by its director. 

William Lavell. the director of that office, says, "The 
main function of the office is to negotiate the Compacts 
and Annual Funding Agreements with Tribes, and to see 
that we implement the terms of the agreements." That's 
the directive of the office, but Lavell say's his personal 
philosophy also allows die office to "run interference in 
Washington (D.C.) for the Tribes, and bo an advocate for 
the Tribes in the program (Tribal Self-Governance 
Demonstration Project)." 

Tm a very strong defender of Tribal sovereignty and 
Tribal governmental power. The G.S.. when it needed to, 
made a whole series Of deals with the Indians; we made a 
series of deals, we ought to live up to them, Tribal 
governments say they can govern their lands let's let 
them (have the opportunity).’' he said. 

Lavell was named director of the Office of Self- 
Governance in December 1990. and this likely is his Final 
stop before retirement from a legal career that has 
included private practice, tribal representation and serving 
as Associate Solicitor of Indian Affairs. Because of his 
background, some bureaucrats see him openly doing 
now what his philosophy has Jong been, and Tribes view 


In the area of negotiations, he said, the bottom line 
number is the most important item, and wading and 
struggling through the budget, line- item alter tine- item 
can be tedious. "Sure it's important to look at each line, ' 
but the overall funds a Tribe needs to operate and 
manage a program is in the end the most important. 

The question to the tribe is, Lavell said, "Can you run 
the programs with this amount of money? And ask the 
the BIA, Can you provide programs (to other tribes) with 
tliis money?' If they can, then we've got a deal." 

He said the negotiation and searching for these 
important bottom fine numbers is a vital step, because 
once they are established fairly, then perhaps one-year 
funding agreements can be replaced in favor of multi- 
year agreements. 

"We're looking for numbers so tribes don’t have to go 
through (time-consuming) negotiations every year. Maybe 
we can get three- to five-year agreements down, Wc do it 
for the territories, why can't we do it for the tribes?" 

In the end. Lavell said, the Self-Governance Project 
should simplify and ease the Tribes' ability to manage 
and operate their reservations programs. Currently, the 
average number of contracts between a Tribe and the 
BIA is about 20 or more per year, he sard. "When a new 
program comes along, there's a new Tribal office, there's 
a new Federal office." 

See William Lovell. ..Page 8 
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William Lavell Likes To Keep It Simple... 

Continued from Page 7 


"We’re trying to keep it very simple. We expect to get 
that number down to (one transaction per year)” for a 
Tribe, while keeping the service levs] the same, he said. 

"What I envision is getting the Federal government out 
of the tribal government’s way as much as possible. 50 
that Tribal government can perform its functions in a way 
that ’ 5 responsive to its (people's) needs. I see eventually 
exuding the project to ail federal departments with one 
funding agreement " 

Getting Money To The Tribes 


trust assessment is done to ensure that the tribe's 
administration of a program, particularly programs that 
involve natural resources such as timber or minerals, is 
not damaging the Tribe's resources, 

"We just finished the evaluation for the first seven 
tribes that were involved in the project to find out. 'Are 
the trust assets in danger? Well, with the seven tribes, all 
are just fine. The beneficiary (in each case} is running the 
trust better than the trustee," said Lavell 

A Permanent Program 


7 ? 3 C idea of a Tribe defining a program to fit its local 
community needs is obviously a good one, but getting 
money to manage and operate that program has been a 
complaint from Tribes since the first negotiations were 
completed and agreements signed- 

ln some cases the delay between the signing of an 
agreement and the actual disbursement of money to a 
Tribe so it could effectively fund a program has bordered 
on a year. 

"Money getting to the Tribes is a problem because of 
the BIA system, but the B1A is changing that system." 
Lavell said. The solution is not difficult, he said, It’s so 
simple it blows my mind.” 

It invokes "getting the Central (BIA) office and the 
disbursing office to agree to tire same set of account 
numbers and names. Until now the Central office and the 
office that disburses the money to the Field have been 
using different sets of account numbers and names." 

Lavell said that problem should be solved soon, and 
the biggest complaint his office receives from Tribes 
should also fade. 

Trust Assessment 

Lavell said his office has been working in conjunction 
with the BIA on annual trust evaluations for the Tribes 
involved in the Self 'Governance Project. ‘Tor the 
purposes of the demonstration project, the BIA takes the 
trust Functions— the trust responsibility of the United 
States remains exactly the same "' 

Since the bureau still has trust responsibility, an annual 


"Nobody questions that the project will become 
permanent in some form. Congress is for it. and the 
Tribes (those involved) are for it," said Lavell. 

The onus of making the project work is very much in 
the hands of the Tribes, and the work of his office at this 
point is pretty basic, he said. "What we're trying to find 
out is two things. One, will there be more service 
delivered for the same amount of money, approximately? 
Two, will those services be more responsive to the needs 
of that reservation?' 

For the Tribes’ part, they will be getting more freedom 
to serve their communities, but they will also be more 
responsible to those communities. "You yet more 
authority, you get more responsibility. You're also going 
to have to answer to your Tribe," he said- 

Lavell said he has no illusions about his sometimes 
good guy sometimes bad guy image, but he thinks the 
Tribes view as generally favorable his Office of Self 
Governance. 'There is a little impatience from the Tribes 
that we don't get things done as quickly as they would 
like,” 

Maintaining relations with the tribes is an important 
pan of his job. but he doesn't push himself upon them, "I 
like to keep in contact, but the nature of the program is 
that 1 don't tike to butt in. The whole thrust of the 
program is for the Tribes to run the program. )l they're 
having a problem they should contact rne. If not, hey, I'll 
see them in a year." 
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